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HINTS ON TEACHING. 


No. 4. 
BRANCHES OF STUDY. 


In arranging branches of study for the different grades of educa- 
tion, we should have regard chiefly to three things : 

1. Discipline of the mind; 2. The acquisition of knowledge; 3. 
The relation of what is learned to the business of life. 

I would premise, that in making the arrangement there should 
be more in common for all the pupils in the first years than in the 
advanced years of a course of education. At the outset all should 
be taught alike; but after a time there should be some difference 
made between those who are to have a short course and those who 
are to have a long one, extending perhaps through the college. 
The reasons for this I need not stop to detail. | 

Spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and grammar 
are commonly considered as comprising all the elements of a com- 
mon-school education. Sometimes history is included in the latter 
part of the course, but after so bad a fashion that it had better be 
entirely omitted. Natural science is very generally excluded, even 
in the case of those who are destined to enter college. The only 


study which has any relation to it is geography, and that is stripped 
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of its scientific character, and made as dry and uninteresting as it 
is possible to make it, by teaching it as mere topography. 

It is this exclusion of natural science chiefly that takes the very 
life out of education, and renders it so dry and wearisome. The 
grand reform in education is to be made just at this point. 

The principal studies may be considered as making three classes, 
the linguistic, the mathematical, and what are included under the 
general term, natural science. Education is mostly confined to the 
two first in schools, and even in our colleges for the first two years 
oftheir course. In academies and high-schools the studies of the third 
class are more or less introduced, generally rather sparingly, from 
the fact that the colleges do not require a knowledge of them as one 
of the conditions of admission. In many of these institutions there 
is a classical department especially for preparation for college, nat- 
ural science being excluded from this, but not from what is called 
the English department. 

This is all wrong. The three classes of studies should be begun 
together at the outset, and should go along pari passu through the 
whole course of education, whether this end in the common school or 
reach through the academy or the college. There should be the 
same gradations in teaching natural science as we now have in 
teaching language and mathematics. 

What! some will exclaim, teach the ologies even to scholars in 
primary schools? Precisely so, we say, if you only doit right. But 
how is right? you willask. It is not by loading down the memory 
with dry, stiff and cumbersome technicalities. These should be 
scrupulously avoided in the beginning, and should be introduced 
gradually as the pupil advances to the higher gradations. This sub- 
ject will be illustrated fully when in another article I shall treat 
of gradations in instruction. 

I pass now to consider the importance of natural science in rela- 
tion to the three points mentioned in the commencement of this 
article. 

1. Mental discipline. It is a common error that this must be 
effected almost entirely by linguistic and mathematical studies. 
This is even taught as established doctrine by the presidents and 
professors of our colleges, and it is upon this theory that they omit 
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to require any knowledge of natural science in the admission of the 
student, and shut him out from its study during the first half of the 
college course. With all due deference to their wisdom, we con- 
sider them to be maintaining an error that is retarding largely at 
the present time improvements in education. An apologist for the col- 
leges once said to me, “You must not find too much fault with 
them, for their system of instruction was framed when there was 
no science — you must let them have time to make changes.” 
“Time! time!” said I, “is that what they want — while physical 
science is making such rapid strides, are they so slow that they 
must take an age to consider whether they will admit it to its 
proper place in their system !” 

The study of natural science worth nothing in disciplining the 
mind! Can this be gravely maintained? The acquisition of know- 
ledge of any kind disciplines the mind — that is, gives it exercise 
and so strengthens it, as muscular exercise strengthens the body. 
Each study has its own peculiar kind of discipline. And that which 
comes from the study of natural science is quite as useful as that 
which comes from either linguistic or mathematical study. I can- 
not go into a full comparison of the three classes of study in this 
respect, but can only throw out here a few hints. 

It is said that the study of mathematics makes a good reasoner. 
That it helps to do so is true, but it cannot do it alone. The mere 
mathematician is a poor reasoner on ordinary subjects, for he finds 
in them a lack of that definiteness which belongs to straight lines 
and angles. Accustomed to few points in each mathematical propo- 
sition, he is bewildered by the many points presented in the problems 
of life; and in attempting an exactness that cannot be had, he com- 
mits many an error in his reasonings. The remedy, or rather pre- 
ventive, is in a training in language and natural science, especially 
the latter. This would combine with the exactness of mathematical 
reasoning the power of extended comparison and observation, 
adding to the definiteness of thought, range and variety. It is 
especially in the training of the observing powers that the study of 
natural science is valuable as a means of discipline. I use the 
word “observing” in its largest sense, meaning by it the reasoning 
use of the senses in the gathering and arranging of facts, so as to 
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educe general facts or principles from individual facts. Now if it 
be true, as I think every one will admit, that itis generally quick, 
accurate and wide observation that makes one man excel another 
in most of the activities of life, the estimate which should be put 
upon the study of natural science as a means of mental training is 
readily seen. Without stopping to point out minutely the difference 
between the discipline obtained from natural science and that from 
the study of language, I would simply remark that the former is 
more effective by far in the culture of the observing powers. 

The study of natural science is peculiarly fitted for children, 
for it falls in with their natural disposition. The child may be 
emphatically called an observer. His senses are very busy; and he 
is ever asking why things are so. And, to deny him the learning 
of the things, the phenomena which he is so much inclined to 
observe, is to deprive his mind of the food which is specially suited 
to it; while the drilling in words and forms of expression and 
processes to which it is subjected is feeding it upon little else than 
husks. So much does this sort of feeding repress the natural 
observation of the child, that most children under our present pre- 
valent mode of education, are not as good observers at twelve as 
they are at eight or nine years of age. 

2. The acquisition of knowledge. In the mere word-learning, 
which is so predominant in education as generally pursued, there is 
a great show of knowledge, but it is for the most part show with- 
out substance. The idea seems to be — indeed, it is often distinctly 
expressed —to lodge a great deal in the memory which can be 
understood as the child grows older. While this must inevitably 
be done to some extent, it certainly should not be the general plan 
of early education. On the contrary, the awakening of thought 
about actual things should be the main object of the teacher. And, 
if it be so, the teaching of natural science must be quite prominent. 
The material for this is all around us in the familiar objects and 
facts to which children are so ready to apply that little word, why. 
The world is all a museum to such inquirers if they have the guid- 
ance of a suitable teacher,— air, water, and earth are full of curi- 
osities to them. 

3. Relation of what is learned to the business of life. I would not 
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go so far as to say that pupils should learn nothing but what can 
obviously be put to practical use. Much must be learned simply 
for mental discipline, especially when the course of education is a 
long one. But when the course is short, when education is crowded 
into the space of a few years, it is necessary to have much regard 
to the use which can be made of knowledge in after life. This 
point is much neglected. The principles of natural science lie at 
the basis of the various arts and trades, and yet most lads who 
leave the school to go into them are utterly ignorant of these prin- 
ciples. A great omission this, if it be the object of education to 
fit for the business of life. Suppose one becomes an engineer, such 
a knowledge of mechanics as ought to be given him in the com- 
mon school would be of essential service to him. Suppose another 
is to be a farmer, he would be aided in his business by a knowledge 
of chemistry, vegetable physiology and zoology. And this know- 
ledge is of more importance to him, and the knowledge of mechan- 
ics to the engineer, than great skill in mathematics. Though I 
think much of mathematical drilling as discipline, I submit the 
question, whether there is not, generally, too much time spent in it, 
considering how very large a majority of the pupils follow such 
occupations in after life that they have little use for anything of 
mathematics beyond the simplest arithmetical processes? Would 
not some of the time be more profitably employed ‘if devoted to 
the teaching of natural science? Is it necessary to drill all the 
scholars as if the business of every one were to be that of an 
accountant ? 

But there is much in life, on which education bears, that is sep- 
arate from mere business. There are influence and enjoyment in 
the family, among friends, and in the community at large. These 
are proportioned, to a great extent, to the degree of information 
which is possessed. It should be a great object in education, then, 
to make the pupil well-informed. But there is ordinarily a signal 
failure in this respect in relation to natural science, which has to do 
with such a multitude of things around and-within us, that we 
may pronounce it to be the most abundant of all the sources of 
material for knowledge. This failure is seen even in the liberally 
educated, — their knowledge of such subjects as chemistry, zoology, 
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geology, etc., so far from being liberal, is miserably scanty, and it 
is only in mathematics and language that they can be said to be lib- 
erally educated. 

I remark, in: conclusion, that we know almost nothing of the 
extent of the benefits which would result to society from such a 
diffusion of natural science as would come from a proper introduc- 
tion of it into our common system of education. I should like to 
indulge in some anticipations at this point, but this article is 
already sufficiently long. W. H. 


New Haven. 





A TEACHER'S VACATION. 


BERNE, SWITZERLAND, August 20, 1866. 


Into many a school-room where the summer sun shines not, and 
the air lies heavy and sultry in spite of the open windows, would 
I like to send a cool, fresh breeze as it blows over the Chamouni 
valley from the white slopes of Mt. Blanc. How much should I 
enjoy giving to the ears that are tired with the never ceasing hum 
of children repeating their lessons, while the noise of a busy city 
goes on daily past their windows, the rest of the silence that 
reigns over the Mer de Glace, where only the sound of distant 
waterfalls is heard, unless a stone or a huge block of ice, loosened 
from its support, drops.down a crevasse with a dull, hollow sound, 
and then all is silent again! For eyes that are weary of books, 
would [ paint the pyramids of the Matterhorn, rising inaccessible 
with its steep sides, holding only here and there the snow, in sharp 
relief against the clear blue sky of Zermatt, and catching the first 
rays of the unrisen sun on its summit, till they shine down its side 
into the waiting valley. Feet that are tired of the city pavements 
should walk over Alpine slopes, fragrant and warm in the rays of 
the afternoon sun, and gay with all the colors of the rainbow; 
where the bluest of gentians should smile up to the sky, and the 
most beautiful of violets should arrest the passer and great hand- 
fuls of pink flowered moss should seem to say, “here I was placed 
in this little cleft:where I can scarcely cling, but where the sun 
warms me and the breezes fan me, and I am taken care of, and do 
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my best to cheer and make beautiful the world.” Hands that are 
always busy should bear no heavier burden for a while than the 
trusty Alpenstock, to help up and down the Wengern A!p, while 
the beauty of the Jungfrau with the white Silberhorn in its arms, 
should satisfy soul and sense. 

But no artist can paint the sunlight, no words can translate a 
glacier. Work must go on, and my wishes will not give the reality 
of Switzerland to any one who has not seen it. I should be per- 
fectly content to subtract from the sum total of my four months in 
Europe everything but the memory of this wonderful land. The 
four weeks that I have spent it its valleys and on its summits, 
breathing its mountain air and sharing its simple food, have been 
four weeks of utter enjoyment, and I come back to railways and 
turn my face away from the Bernese Oberland, with the lingering, 
backward look that one gives only to his dearest friends. 

Of all my enjoyment, what shall I select to tell you! The 
mountains have so many different moods! I look at them now from 
my window, as I lift my eyes, and they rest peaceful and quiet 
against the sky, dreamy and lonely, with the snow slopes catching 
here and there the sunlight; Wetterhorn, Schreckhorn, Finster 
Aarhorn, Eiger, Moench, Jungfrau, Blumlisalp, I know them all, 
and they are like an exquisite picture. But I have another picture 
in my mind of the terrible wastes of snow that cover the slopes of 
the lofty peaks, and stretch away and away, over ridge after ridge, 
while the fierce rays of the sun fall on them and flash up into one’s 
face, cruel and relentless. In front, a distant peak that seems to 
recede as we move on slowly, firmly bound together with rope, 
though the snow that yields at every step, making the ascent doubly 
difficult; behind us and to the left, lies seemingly a highway of 
snow, between rugged black peaks on either hand; below and to 
the right the glacier, with its sharp points winding like a huge snake 
down to meet one after another of its brethren from the rugged 
sides of Monte Rosa and the Lyskamm. The mountains are savage 
and terrible. 

And again, ever recurring, the words sing themselves through 
one’s mind, “the strength of the hills.”@ Still and waiting they 
stand while the years roll away, and generations live and die under 
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their shadow. Restful in spite of the evidence of fearfel power that 
heaved them up from the level earth crust, because so still, unlike 
the waves of the sea, that are never at rest. 

It seems to me that no one who has not seen, can have any idea 
of a glacier. “Frozen cataracts” they are not. The Mer de Glace 
at Chamouni is the only oné I have seen that bears any resemblance 
to a frozen, wave-tossed sea, and even there I hardly think I should 
have thought of it. From a distance, it is true, they may look like 
a river, too far removed to perceive the motion of its water, but as 
soon as one approaches, they are more like huge teeth of ice pushed 
together and so broken and contorted. Where one walks over 
them, they are great blocks piled up in all sorts of arrangements, 
and giving yawning chasms between walls of the clearest blue, 
sometimes edged with icicles, sometimes connected by treacherous 
snow-bridges, while far below, the water plunges and rushes on its 
way out to the sunlight. Or, as in the case of the Aar glacier, one 
walks only on an immense pile of stones and steps from one to an- 
other, unconscious of the ice below. Up above the true glacier is the 
snow which feeds it, stretching to the topmost summits, hard and 
frosty in the early morning, but softening in the middle of the day, 
so that all climbing excursions should be undertaken long before 
sunrise, that the ascent may be accomplished before-noon. The old 
guides say that all the glaciers are diminishing — retreating, and 
one often meets with unmistakable evidences of the former presence 
of a glacier where now we only have rocks and grassy turf. 

Our journey from Courmayeur to Chamouni will give you some 
idea of one phase of Alpine travel. We started at four in the 
morning, mounted on mules, and in not the most propitious of weather. 
Earlier the skies had been perfectly clear, but heavy clouds came 
up with the sun, and before we had gone far, we were treated to a 
shower, to which, however, we had become somewhat accustomed, 
and so pursued our way in alternate surlight and storm along the 
side of the valley and the Allée Blanche. The path skirted the 
mountains about half the way up the height, and in some places 
the rains had washed away earth, so that it was unpleasantly nar- 
row. But we had learned to trust to our mules for safety. Advanc- 
ing through the valley, and ascending, the mountains grow higher 


‘ 
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and sharper, and vast peaks covered with snow towered on our 
right, introducing us to our first sight of Mont Blanc. The wind 
blew piercingly cold down the valley; and soon as we ascended, 
we were obliged to dismount in spite of the streams which tore 
down the narrow path, because we must obtain some warmth by 
exercise. Colder and colder and fiercer and fiercer came the blast, 
while the clouds shut out the sunlight and settled over the tops of 
the Col de la Seigne where we must pass. Across the new snow 
and over the rocks the practised eye of our guide found our path, 
but no practised eye could find the view when we reached the 
summit; for, save the nearest mountains, all was covered from sight. 
So minus the view so highly eulogized by Ritter, and caring at the 
time very little for anything but shelter and a fire, we plunged down 
the opposite side where an inn gaye us both. A walk through a 
valley for an hour or so after dinner brought us to the foot of the Col 
du Bon Homme, and another inn of very modest pretensions, and 
here our guides held a council as to whether it was advisable to 
attempt the pass. The weather was not favorable, but there was 
no prospect of better the next day, and so they concluded to permit 
us to goon. The Col du Bon Homme is composed of slate rock in 
very thin layers, lying at such an angle as it crops out from the 
surface, that the whole mountain seems to be a very ancient grave- 
yard. The path, a steep ascent, runs at first over grassy slopes. 
The mountains continually opened out before us, giving glimpses of 
others higher, towards whose summits we proceeded. Grass refused 
to grow at last as we mounted, the mule stepping slowly and cau- 
tiously over and between the ledges, where it almost seemed as if 
no foot could find a hold. Then the clouds shut down more and 
more, till between their threatening edges one could see only a strip 
of sunlight away down in the valley. Soon that too was lost, and 
then came the snow driving in a blinding whirl, beating against our 
faces in balls that felt as if they cut every time they struck, covering 
the tracks, whirling in little drifts around us. But still we went on, 
guided by the tall signal posts which assured us that we were right, 
and seemed like human hands pointing us the way. And at last the 
summit, and the steeply descending path brought us out of the snow 


cloud, and we walked to the inn at the foot on the other side, glad 
59 
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to be on our own feet once more. The two sides of this mountain 
seem to be of different formation. The rocks seemed different as 
soon as one has passed the summit. The next day brought us over 
another pass, that of the Col de Voza, on the top of which the rain 
came down pitilessly, and for three hours we were in it, at last 
through the valley of Chamouni, leaving Mont Blanc on our right, 
to the village of Chamouni. Here we waited for pleasant weather, 
which came finally to reward our patience, unveiling “the monarch 
mountains,” from base to summit, and giving us the glory of an 
Alpine sunset, where the whole range glowed as with internal fire, 
long after the valley was at rest. ; 


A day, a perfect day through the most beautiful scenery, brought 
us over the Téte Noire to Martigny, and there we came upon the 
railroad and so to Freiburg, and its organ. That organ should be 
in Switzerland; no other country has a right to it, for it belongs to 
the Alps, and listening to it in the duskily lighted cathedral, where 
no other sense disturbed the pleasure of the sense of hearing, we 


relived all our Alpine life, now lying behind us, like a beautiful * 
dream. Storm and sunshine and snow, the glacier and the lovely 
Alpine flora were all there; the musical bells of the grazing herds 
on the steep slopes rang through the tones at intervals, and the 
vox humana which startled us in its imitation, what was that but 
the human part of our journey, the kindly hearts and ready hands 
we had met, the gentleness, patience, constant care of our faithful 
guide who had shared our journey for four weeks, seeming more 
like a friend than a servant, whose strong rough hand we took this 
morning for the last time as he went from us back to his village 
home of Amstag and the music of the Reuss river, to find other 
strangers and to make friends of them all. 

Franz Fedier has been guide for more than twenty years. All 
summer on the mountains, through difficulty and danger, always 
ready to take the responsibility, the toil, always ready to cheer the 
way with song or jest, all winter at work in the woods felling trees 
in the snow and cold, living all his life in one little village and yet 
making friends from all parts of the world. It is a strange life to 
lead. And he is only one of hundreds of stalwart men who follow 
the same line, a line marked out for them by the land in which they 
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live. They never seem tired, or weary. They are simple, and I 
believe almost invariably honest and faithful. Nothing of our trip 
will be a pleasanter memory than they have left in our minds. 
Here we have left the Alps behind, and have stopped for one day 
to have our last view of them in the distance. Our faces seem 
turned homeward, for Europe to us is Switzerland. And so we 
come back to home and work, that work which should be better 
and more finished for the beauty, for the utter enjoyment which lies 
as “a joy forever” in the memory. A. C. B. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 


TRUANT CHILDREN. 


[The following interesting letter —- which we owe to the kind- 
ness of a friend — from the Hon, A. D. Briggs, Mayor of Spring- 
field, describes a new step in the perfecting of our public school 
system which we cannot but think of the highest importance, and a 
movement towards the solution of a question which in our large 
cities is growing every day more pressing,— the question how best 
to dispose of the vagrant children from the streets. We trust that 
in the reformatory school manual labor will be introduced, and that 
the “ half-time system,” described in our January number may have 
a chance to be fairly tried.] 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 12th inst., asking for “a little 
account” of our Truant-school System, is at hand, and I cheerfully 
comply with your request, though the system is not new, but is in 
force in some other cities of this Commonwealth. It is simply this: 

The teachers in the ordinary schools search out an absent pupil, 
follow him up, find his parents, learn the cause of his absence, and 
seek to bring him into school again. This is called the “first step,” 
but it does not secure the desired result for the worst class of 


truants, nor does it reach at all those whose names are not found 
upon the School Register, who are simply “children on the street.” 
For such a “second step” is taken. A truant school is established, 
and not only truants, but the turbulent, the disobedient, and the 
refractory from any of the schools are sent to it till they redeem 
their character. They are then permitted to return to their proper 
school, or the one most convenient for them toattend. The master 
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of this truant school is made a truant officer, so that he may if neces- 
sity requires, enter houses and bring out the truant. He has an as- 
sistant teacher who takes charge of the school while he is absent in 
search of truants, or on other duty devolving upon him as master 
or officer. The effect of this “step” is most excellent upon the 
other schools of the city. The number attending it thus far ranges 
from twenty to thirty. But there are some in every city who with 
their home training and street discipline bearing heavily against 
them, cannot be rescued at this “step,” and for such a “third step” 
is taken. A portion of the almshouse property has been set 
apart and assigned as a “ House of Reformation.” A convenient 
school room and suitable sleeping rooms are made secure with 
grated windows, etc. A large yard is surrounded by a high fence, 
in which the boys are allowed to play certain hours of the day. 
The Mayor, City Marshal, the Superintendent of Schools, and a 
number of our Police are made a Commission, and when a boy can- 
not be reformed by either of “steps” No. 1, or No. 2, gr is found 
idle and roaming about the streets and public places of the city, 
this commission makes complaint before the Police Judge, who has 
jurisdiction in the case, and the boy is sent up to the “ House of Re- 
formation.” It is only at this “third step” that any extra expense 
is incurred. Here the boys are fed, and in some cases clothed at the 
expense of the city. The school is in the charge of a judicious and 
resolute woman, and now numbers thirteen scholars, who are, as 
might be expected, very backward in their studies, but whose facul- 
ties have been fearfully sharpened by the half gypsy life they have 
heretofore led. The prospects for the system are very flattering, 
though it has been in operation here but a short time. We intend 
to introduce some light work to occupy a portion of the time of the 
boys when they are not engaged at their lessons, and thus inculcate 
habits of industry, and at the same time defray a portion of the 
expenses of the school, and so far as possible make it self-support- 
ing. To my mind one thing is clear, that if we are to continue to 
have “a government of the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple,” the masses must be educated, voluntarily if possible, compul- 
sorily if necessary. 

This system is authorized by the provisions of Chapter 207 of 
the Laws of 1862. 
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TOO MANY STUDIES. 
To the Editor of the Massachusetts Teacher : 


I propose, with your permission, to say a few words in regard to 
a fault to which private schools are more prone than public, but 
from which few of any sort at the present day are free, that of pur- 
suing too many studies at atime. The inevitable result is either 
to overload and weary the mind, or to weaken it by dissipating the 
attention and frittering away the time. 

There is no question that any person of ordinary powers can 
study two branches at a time to better advantage than one; proba- 
bly most persons can do as well with three as with two; but fur- 
ther than this it is not often advisable to go. Continuous and reg- 
ular attention are necessary in order to secure the most rapid and 
thorough progress in any intellectual work. The mind has its fric- 
tion and inertia as well as a railroad train, and if it requires rest 
and change, which a railroad train does not, it is none the less true 
that any irregularity or interruption beyond what is absolutely 
required for the health of the mind itself, involves a direct loss of 
power. It is, therefore, a fundamental principle, in the arrange- 
ment of school studies that each study should, so far as possible, 
come every school-day, and at the same hour of the day. 

It is probable that in the good old times when “the three R’s” 
[Reading, ’Riting and ’Rithmetic] formed the staple and almost the 
sole substance of the boy’s education, the scholar left the public 
school with a better trained mind (I do not say better stored) than 
at present. The cause of this is the neglect of the principle above 
referred to. It would not be possible, and no one would desire, to 
reduce the common school curriculum to its former meagreness, but 
I am sure that some mean must be found between that and its pre- 
sent exuberance, and fhat the principle of unity of attention must 
be more distinctly recognized in practice, if we would secure vigor 
and power of mind, as well as extent of information. 

The temptation to have the course of studies embrace everything 
that is worth knowing is one of the strongest to which teachers and 
committee men are subjected. There are three ways, in which we 
may meet and partially solve the difficult problem presented here. 
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The first is, heroically to make up one’s mind that something 
must be omitted, or at least deferred, —that it is not possible to 
cram the whole range of science, even in a rudimentary form, into 
so narrow a space; and to satisfy ourself with giving the pupil a 
thorough, if narrow, foundation, and imparting to him such a thirst 
for knowledge as will induce him to pursue further studies by him- 
self after leaving the school. The second is a careful and scientific 
arrangement of studies, which shall take each up at precisely the 
age to deal with it to best advantage. I will not do more than 
hint here at this most important topic, but will illustrate my point 
by saying that a year, often two, is absolutely lost out of the intel- 
lectual lives of the majority of boys who go to college, by the per- 
nicious practice of beginning Latin too young, and that the minds 
of most children are tortured by the perplexities of higher Arith- 
metic and Algebra, at an age when thev should be acquiring by 
observation the pleasant facts of Natural History, or learning some 
modern language by a natural and easy method. 

But suppose all the branches excluded which can be eliminated, 
and all that are left arranged so as to be studied to best advantage. 
Even then, the teacher will be bewildered by the apparent necessity 
of crowding more studies into one term than fairly belong there. 


Here the third principle will assist him — that of alternating the 
studies, taking one this term and dropping it next to make room 
for another. Hold fast to the cardinal doctrine that two hard 


studies and one easy one a day are all that most scholars can take 
with advantage, and that time will always be saved in the long run 
by not alternating day by day, but term by term. 

Lastly, parents could, more than they have any conception, assist 
in reconciling thoroughness and efficiency with extent of acquire- 
ments in the education of their children, if they would be convinced 
of the vital necessity of observing the rule insisted on above, to do 
one thing ata time. Their children cannot be men and boys at 
the same time; they cannot attend parties if they wish to attend 
school with advantage. While they are members of a school, 
attending school is their business, and committees and teachers can 
accomplish very little unless parents will co-operate in a matter 
over which they alone have any control. W. Pi An 

EAGLEswoon, N. J. 
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GLEANINGS. 
AMERICAN STYLE. 


[The following criticism of prevailing faults of style, as just 
as it is amusing, is taken from the preface to the second series of 
Prof. Lowell’s Biglow Papers, just published. ] 

“Tt had long seemed to me that the great vice of American writing 
and speaking was a studied want of simplicity, that we were in 
danger of coming to look on our mother-tongue as @ dead language, 
to be sought in the grammar and dictionary rather than in the heart, 
and that our only chance of escape was by seeking it at its living 
sources among those who were, as Scottowe says of Major-General 
Gibbons, “ divinely illiterate.” President Lincoln, the only really 
great public man whom these latter days have seen, was great also 
in this, that he was master — witness his speech at Gettysburg — 
of a truly masculine English, classic because it was of no special 
period, and level at once to the highest and lowest of his country- 
men. But whoever should read the debates in Congress might 
fancy himself present at a meeting of the city council of some city 
of Southern Gaul in the decline of the Empire, where barbarians 
with a Latin varnish emulated each other in being more than Cice- 
ronian. Whether it be want of culture,—for the highest outcome of 
that is simplicity,— or for whatever reason, it is certain that very few 
American writers or speakers wield their native language with the 
directness, precision and force that are common as the day in the 
mother country. We use it like Scotsmen, not as if it belonged to 
us, but as if we wished to prove that we belong to it, by showing 
our intimacy with its written, rather than with its spoken dialect. 
And yet all the while our popular idiom is racy with life and vigor 
and originality, bucksome (as Milton used the word) to our new 
occasions, and proves itself no mere graft by sending up new suckers 
from the old root in spite ofus. It is only from its roots in the 
living generations of men that a language can be re-inforced with 
fresh vigor for its needs; what may be called a literate dialect 
grows even more and more pedantic and foreign, till it becomes at 
last as unfitting a vehicle for living thought as monkish Latin. That 
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we should all be made to talk like books is the danger with which 
we are threatened by the Universal Schoolmaster, who does his 
best to enslave the minds and memories of his victims to what he 
esteems the best models of English composition, that is to say, to 
the writers whose style is faultily correct and has no blood-warmth 
in it. No language after it has faded into diction, none that cannot 
suck up the feeding juices secreted for it in the rich mother earth 
of common folk, can bring forth a sound and lusty book. True 
vigor and heartiness of phrase do not pass from page to page, but 
from man to man, where the brain is kindled and the lips suppled 
by downright living interests and by passion in its very throe. 
Language is the soil of thought, and our own especially is a rich ~ 
leaf-mould, the slow deposits of ages, the shed foliage of feeling, 
fancy, and imagination, which has suffered an earth-change, that the 
vocal forest, as Howell called it, may clothe itself anew with living 
green. There is death in the dictionary; and, where language is 
too strictly limited by convention, the ground for expression to grow 
in is limited also; and we get potted literature, Chinese dwarfs 
instead of healthy trees.” 

The degeneracy in the use of language is illustrated as follows: 

“ But while the schoolmaster has been busy starching our language 
and smoothing it flat with the mangle or a supposed classical author- 
ity, the newspaper reporter has been doing even more harm by 
stretching and swelling it to suit his occasions. A dozen years ago 
I began a list, which I have added to from time to time, of some of 
the changes which may be fairly lgid at his door. I give a few of 
them as showing their tendency, all the more dangerous that their 
effect, like that of some poisons, is insensibly cumulative, and that 
they are sure at last of effect among a people whose chief reading 
is the daily paper. I give in two columns the old style and its 
modern equivalent, 

OLD STYLE. NEW STYLE. 

Was hanged. Was launched into eternity. 
When the halter was put round his When the fatal noose was adjusted about 

neck. the neck of the unfortunate victim o¢ 

his own unbridled passions. 


A great crowd came to see. A vast concourse was assembled to wit- 
ness. 
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Great fire. Disastrous conflagration. 

The fire spread. The conflagration extended its devasta- 
ting career. 

House burned. Edifice consumed. 

The fire was got under. The progress of the devouring element 
was arrested. 

Man fell. Individual was precipitated. 

A horse and wagon ran against. A valuable horse attached to a vehicle 


driven by J. S., in the employment of 
J. B., collided with. 

The frightened horse. The infuriated animal. 

Sent for the doctor. Called into requisition the services of 
the family physician. 

‘The mayor of the city in a short speech The chief magistrate of the metropolis, 

welcomed. in well-chosen and eloquent language, 

frequently interrupted by the plaudits 
of the surging multitude, officially ten- 
dered the hospitalities. 


I shall say a few words. I shall, with your permission, beg leave 
to offer some brief observations. 

Began his answer. Commenced his rejoinder. 

A bystander advised. One of those omnipresent characters 


who, as if in pursuance of some pre- 
vious arrangement, are certain to be 
encountered in the vicinity when an 
accident occurs, ventured the sugges- 
tion. 

He died. He deceased, he passed out of existence, 
his spirit quitted its earthly habitation, 
winged its way to eternity, shook off 
its burden, ete. 


Exocution. —{ The following excellent remarks are from the 
New York Round Table. We are happy to believe that a class of 
teachers is appearing among us to whom the objections so justly 
urged will not apply; who look upon the training of the voice and 
the development of the vocal organs as their main business, and with 
whom the imparting of a simple and tasteful style of reading is the 
object aimed at, and not the teaching of a bad style of acting.] 

There is great need of elocutionary instruction everywhere in 
our country. One can hardly go to the church, the court-room, or 
the public meeting without feeling the need. But, after lamenting 


most keenly the lack of vocal culture which our public speakers 
60 
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often exhibit, we never attend the readings of any elocutionist with- 
out a feeling of thankfulness that we are not obliged to hear one 
read the liturgy on Sundays. The fault of inefficient reading is a 
bad one, but the elocutionists invariably make us feel that it is 
better for us to bear the ills we have than fly to others that we 
know not of. 

We well remember years ago listening to two readings of the 
same piece, “The Bridge of Sighs,” on consecutive evenings. The 
first time, it was read by Mr. G. W. Curtis in one of his lectures 
on the English novelists, and the second evening, by a noted “ pro- 
fessor” of elocution. The first reading was the quiet and simple 
rendering of the thought by a gentleman who evidently felt every 
word that he uttered, and who so thoroughly gave the whole spirit of 
the poem that it never occurred to us to inquire whether he was read- 
ing it well or ill. The poem, and the poem alone, occupied our 
thoughts. The next evening we were so tormented by the vocal 
effects and the dramatic gestures of the actor, that all idea of the 
poem was banished from our minds; and yet the piece was, theo- 


retically speaking, very finely declaimed, and the gesticulation did 
not offend by inappropriateness, but rather by too close imitation 
of the various motions spoken of in the poem. . It offended us 
because our imagination could supply the features of the scene 
described far more satisfactorily than any actor could represent 
them to us. 


The orator or reader, whether public or private, should never 
forget that it is his duty to convey the idea as faithfully as he can 
by voice and gesture, but that his gestures should, in almost all 
cases, be suggestive rather than imitative, and that this law in many 
cases applies to voice as well as to gesture. If this is forgotten 
the orator gives place to the actor, and should show his ability in 
its appropriate place behind the footlights of the theatre. 

It is natural that the elocutionists should desire to magnify their 
calling, and to crowd the manner of delivery into a higher place 
than that occupied by the matter delivered. But they attempt this 
at the risk of disgusting all sensible men. Elocution, like rhetoric, 
should always be made subordinate to thought. If a man has 
somewhat to say, he must, of course, call in rhetoric to teach him 
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how to express his ideas, and elocution to inform him how to utter 
his sentences. But when either his rhetoric or his elocution is such 
as to attract attention to itself the oration is a failure just in pro- 
portion to the prominence of these. _To use an old illustration, 
elocution, and rhetoric too, may be compared to a window which is 
excellent just in proportion as the glass by its very purity hides 
itself from sight. And as windows are made to look through 
rather than to look at, so elocution is the medium through which 
ideas are to be seen, and it answers its end just in inverse ratio to 
the degree of attention it draws to itself. : ‘ ‘ 

We have spoken strongly because we feel strongly the ev il that 
must result from the education of children into such false views of 
reading and speaking. The majority of the pupils in our schools 
will never need to read to a larger audience than the family circle, 
and there any of these tricks of voice or manner would be abomi- 
nable. As for the others, the worst thing we can do with them is 
to make them declaimers. ‘The country is already overrun with 
men who delight in the sound of their own voices. The thing to 
be done is to give to the young thoughts, ideas, and to make them 
in earnest about these. Then if they have a little simple training 
in the management of the voice, we need not fear that they will faif 
in the expression of their ideas. Men who are endowed by nature 
with a good voice, and who really have some thoughts which ought 
to be uttered, will find a way to make them heard, and they will 
not need an elocutionist to secure attention to what they have to 
say. Earnestness gives us action, and is a vital power. Declama- 
tion is mere acting, and is weak, and worse than useless. 





“T slept, and dreamed that Life was Beauty ; 
I woke and found that Life was Duty : 
Was then thy dream a shadowy lie ? 

Strive on, sad heart, courageously, 
And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A noonday light and truth to thee.” 
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Giitor's Department. 





THE MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Want of space compelled us to omit many things from the report of this meet- 
ing in our last number. We here print the remarks with which Alderman Gaf- 
field, as the representative of the City Government, welcomed the Convention 
to the hospitalities of Boston. 


Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen: 


Ideeply regret the absence of Hie Honor the Mayor, which makes it devolve 
upon me, as Chairman of the Committee on Public Instruction, to welcome you 
on this most interesting occasion. Himself a graduate of our Boston Public 
Schools, His Honor, by virtue of his position as Mayor, which he has filled 
with such ability and popularity for nearly seven years, is Chairman of the 
School Board, and has most faithfully and devotedly guarded the welfare and 
fostered the best interests of our schools. 

He has always greeted with a warm hand and a cheering word such assemblies 

these. And I am happy to inform you to-day that he has seconded most cor- 
dially the action of the Board of Aldermen and the Common Council, which, 
without a dissenting voice in either branch, passed a vote authorizing him to 
extend the courtesies of the city to your Association. In accordance with this 
vote, and in behalf of the Mayor and the City Council, I extend to you a most 
cordial welcome to our city, to its Schools, and its Public Institutions. 

I know, Mr. President, how earnestly you have labored to prepare the intel- 
lectual feast which awaits all the members who will attend your meetings. You 
will have the pleasure, ladies and gentlemen, of listening to the teachings of 
matured minds on the best methods of instruction,"and the means of improving 
them. You will witness the results of some of these methods in the exercises 
of the pupils of our Boston schools in reading, in gymnastics and military drill. 
You will also see what has been done for a quarter of a century, and what is 
now being done, for music in our Public Schools ; and we have arranged for your 
special entertainment a Social Gathering and Promenade Concert at Music 
Hall for this evening, where you may listen to the singing of the pupils of the 
Girls’ High and Normal School, the performances of a choice orchestra, and 
the voice of the great organ. 


Mr. President, this is emphatically an age, and ours is a country of great Con- 


ventions; and there is an inspiration going forth always from gatherings of large 
numbers, assembled together for one common object, and for the promotion of 
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the common weal. We have seen conventions of soldiers, of merchants, of 
manufacturers, of mechanics, of the loyal men of the South, and of the lovers 
of liberty and country from all parts of the land; and we bave rejoiced in all 
of good which they have accomplished. But side by side with the noble soldiers 
and the lovers of liberty in our land stand these annual Conventions of County, 
State, and National Associations of humble, but noble, Teachers, who are labor- 
ing so modestly, but so efliciently, in instilling knowledge into the minds of the 
children of the rising generation, and in filling their hearts with those eternal 
principles of liberty, righteousness, and truth, by which alone our Constitution 
can be preserved and amended, our institutions of government can endure, and 
on which alone every man in our land, whether rich or poor, high or low, Presi- 
dent or humble and honest laborer at his toil, can stand. 

Go on, Mr. President and ladies and gentlemen, in your noble labors. The 
eyes of the Commonwealth and of all good men and good angels are upon you. 
God’s blessing will go with you, and the generations that are, and the genera- 
tions to come, will rise up and call you blessed. 

We thank you for honoring our city with a visit, and we trust that your stay 
will be pleasant and profitable to you all. And when, in any future years, you 
shall find it your duty or your pleasure to visit us again, come, and we will 
always meet you and greet you with warm hands and warm hearts. 





MEETING AT THE EDUCATIONAL ROOM. 


SEPTEMBER 15. 
Mr. Hutcurns of Boston in the Chair. 


Mr. LELAND of Newton was chosen chairman of the next meeting. 

The following was the subject for discussion :— Miscellaneous information — 
its importance — when and how to impart it. 

The discussion was opened by the Chairman. He thought there was too strong 
a tendency at the present time to devote all our energies to the special object of 
fitting scholars for examination. Much that is really useful, and that the 
scholars should know, was therefore necessarily left out. The theory is that they 
will get it afterwards in the High School or College. The truth is, however, that 
but a small proportion of them ever attend the High Schgol. The information 
is therefore lost to them. He thought that in country schools, where more 
branches are taught, and the course of study is less definitely marked out, the 
pupils receive more general information, and are thus on the whole better devel- 
oped than in the city, where a teacher must spend all his time in drilling them 
within the required limits. The country scholars are thus able to read more 
intelligently and to view more understandingly the course of current events. 

There are many facts not found in the school books which it is highly impor- 
tant that all should know, in order to be fitted to act well their part in life, or 
even to read the newspapers intelligently. We should be astonished, for 
instance, to find how few of our scholars knew how members of Congress are 
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elected, or the different constitution and functions of the United States, and 
State courts. There were also certain facts in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
and Physiology which all should know, but which must be imparted by the 
teacher as general information. Such, for instance, as why a pail of water, car- 
ried into a eellar in a cold night, will prevent the articles there from freezing, 
and why, on the same principle, our part of the country is only rendered habita- 
ble by the ocean which surrounds it; why we have no frost in a cloudy night; 
why we put yeast into bread; the cause of the tides, and facts in relation to the 
telegraph, fire-alarm, &«. He thought that in city schools especially, if more 
information of this kind were given, the scholars would be, on the whole, better 
educated. 

Mr. Payson of Chelsea said that the importance of such information, no one 
can doubt. Scholars who learn nothing outside of the text-book will be sure to 
come out what are sometimes called “ wooden scholars.” His own custom was 
to spend regularly, every Wednesday and Saturday, from twenty to thirty min- 
utes in giving miscellaneous information. The scholars were notified before- 
hand what the subject was to be, and were encouraged to ask as many questions 
as they chose. The results of such a course were very happy. Another way 
which he adopted was, to require every boy to bring a list of the books that he 
had read. He then questioned the boys about them. It often happened that 
several boys had read the same book, but had got different ideas from it. These 
he drew from them, and then compared them. Boys will, if encouraged to do 
so, ask a great many questions, especially upon History and Geography. 

Mr. WueEELOcK of Boston (Boylston School) said that he had no stated time 
for imparting general knowledge, but did it whenever he could. He doubted 
the expediency of assigning regular seasons for it. 

Mr. JAMESON of Boston (Boylston School) said that in his youth he had 
attended a country school, and recollected that he learned a great deai by listen- 
ing to the older classes. He thought that the scholars of such schools were, in 
general, possessed of more miscellaneous knowledge than those in city schools. 
In his own school, he had no stated time, but took a good deal for this purpose. 
He then gave some instances showing the subjects that boys were likely to be 
ignorant upon. On the day after it was reported that President Johnson was 
assassinated, he asked his boys who, in case the rumor had been true, would 
have succeeded to the’ office. He found only one boy who knew. He then 
asked them who would become President if the President should die when there 
was neithér President of the Senate or Speaker of the House? No one knew, 
nor did he believe any one present could tell. In fact it was, he supposed, an 
omission in the Constitution. On another occasion he had asked them if Capt. 
Jobn Smith was right in killing his master. All said yes. He then asked them 
if it was not equally right for any other slave to do so. ‘To this question, though 
obliged by their previous admission to say yes, they did it with considerable hesi- 
tation. They were thus led to reflect upon a somewhat nice point in morals. 

Mr. Payson said that unless a stated time were assigned for the exercise, it 
would be very likely to be neglected, especially in schools having many assist- 
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ants. He had established the custom originally, in his own school, as a means 
of giving vent to the furor for object-teaching which at one time siezed the com- 
munity of teachers, and which he considered very pernicious. He thought, how- 
ever, that much benefit resulted from the exercise, and had therefore continued it, 

Mr. Smita of Dorchester said that he had often noticed with pain how little 
scholars seemed to reflect upon what they "studied. He thought, with other 
speakers, that scholars in the country were better informed upon matters of gen- 
eral interest than those in the city. 

Mr. Puitsricx of Boston related an anecdote to show the ignorance some- 
times displayed by scholars of subjects upon which they should be informed. He 
was once visiting one of the schools of Boston, in which many of the scholars 
are foreigners. He asked them where the State House was. They answered, 
‘* up by the Common.” “ Very well, now can you tell me what they do there ?” 
“ Oh, yes,” said one, “ there is where they put bad people.” He thought the 
teacher should not be confined to stated times, but should bring in illustrations 
at every opportunity. There is, however, great danger, especially if the teacher 
is naturally fluent, of talking too much. ‘The main object should be to cause the 
scholars to think for themselves. We should take especial care not to tell too 
many things at a time, as we shall thus only confuse them. We should carefully 
fix our points before commencing. He thought it a good thing to introduce 
objects in teaching. He recollected exciting an intense interest in one of the 
primary #hools of the city by bringing in a stalk of sorghum ten feet long, 
which he found while riding in the country. Teachers should take care to have 
a regular system in their miscellaneous teaching, otherwise much of their labor 
will be lost. There are many facts in the chemistry of common life which may 
be profitably taught to scholars, and many of the facts of Natural History. He 
knew a lady who went to the Normal School and began to teach when more 
than forty years of age. She lived in a district where the school was almost 
entirely neglected, and where there was no interest whatever in education, 
either on the part of the parents or children. After fitting herself, she came 
home and announced her intention of teaching in her own town. The people 
would pay her nothing, but she determined to work without pay. She began 
by explaining some of the facts of Geology, and encouraging the scholars to col- 
lect specimens. Gradually they became deeply interested in it, and busily 
engaged in collecting minerals. The result was, that the school became entirely 
renovated, and the Committee were forced, for very shame, to pay the teacher. 

Mr. WiL.18, of Weymouth, stated that he took a portion of every Wednesday 
afternoon for miscellaneous exercises. He gave the scholars a subject upon 
which they wrote compositions, which he corrected. ‘They were encouraged to 
ask as many questions upon the subject as they pleased. He thought there was 
great danger in all exercises of this kind that the teacher would do too much of 
the talking, and related an instance in which the scholars used purposely to 
induce the teacher to talk, knowing that they should escape their recitation. 

Mr. Cuase, of Watertown, thought that children in the country were better 
informed upon subjects of general interest than those in the city. It seemed to 
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him too that those who went to school a few years ago possessed more general 
information than those at the present day. Parents now, he thought, left the 
work too much to the teacher, who has not time to dothe whole. In his own 
school he appointed a time every week, and gave out beforehand the subject to 
be considered. Much useful information may be conveyed by explaining com- 
mon phenomena as they arise ; such, for instance, as the water on the outside of 
a pitcher on a warm day. 

» Mr. Jones, of Roxbury, referring to what had been said about teacher’s 
talking, said that he saw no objection to much of the talking being done by the 
teacher. If it were all left to the scholars they would necessarily lose much 
valuable information. He adopted both methods. He had lately given his 
school, as a subject for discussion, “ The things on the table.” Now suppose he 
talked carefully, holding them responsible for remembering correctly, would they 
not, besides gaining knowledge, acquire habits of close attention ? 

Mr. Mason, of Boston (music teacher), had observed that of two hundred 
primary teachers among whom he labored, those whose schools were generally 
considered the best were those who spent the most time in imparting general 
information. Other teachers say that they do not see how they find time for it, 
but they do get it, and with the happiest results. He thought it especially 
necessary in the primary and lower grammar schools. He was once in one of 
the lower rooms when the teacher was talking about sparrows. Hegsked the 
scholars how large a sparrow was, and found that very few had any oobbect idea. 
Some placed their hands two feet from the floor to designate what they supposed 
to be its height. As he entered another room, his attention was called to a boy 
standing there in disgrace because he could not spell “ forest.” He asked him 
if he knew what a forest was, and found that he did not. He was constrained 
to remark that, if that were the case, he should not care whether he spelled it or 
not. On questioning the school, he found that hardly any of the scholars knew 
what “forest” meant. There is, in some schools, a most lamentable neglect in 
this matter. In others, however, it was very thoroughly attended to. He was 
often very much gratified by the manner in which all kinds of useful informa- 
tion was interwoven with the regular exercises of the school. 

Mr. Puitsrick said that the primary teachers of Boston had always before 
them a perfect model of skill and tact in teaching small children in Mr. Mason 
himself. He then referred in terms of high commendation to a programme for 
imparting miscellaneous information which was lately published in Chicago. It 
originally appeared in a book called “ Graded Schools,” by Mr. Wells, but had 
been revised and improved. It lays off a carefully digested system of miscellane- 
ous instruction side by side with the regular school course. It is accomplishing 
wonders. 

Mr. Haaar, of Salem, said that whether the teacher or the scholars talked in 
recitation should depend upon the object aimed at,—whether it be to impart 
knowledge, or to draw out the powers of the pupils. If a scholar does not 
possess the requisite information he supposed that no amount of questioning 
would draw it out of him.. If we mean, however, to teach him to reason, we 
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should allow him to do most of the talking, only leading him by judicious ques- 
tions. When he stated a fact in Physics he always tried to lead the scholars 
to explain it for themselves. We should first excite a desire for knowledge, and 
then gratify it. There was a great amount of useful information to be obtained 
from the newspapers, if they are judiciously read. He had sometimes directed 
his scholars to read their newspapers attentively, and cut out whatever seemed 
of peculiar interest and lay it away. After a while he would have the cuttings 
brought to him. This practice caused the scholars to read much more attentively. 
We should also try by every means to incite our pupils to observe closely the 
natural phenomena which are constantly going on about them. He thought it a 
good plan to set apart a regular time when the scholars may bring in questions 
upon anything which they have seen and do not understand. They will then be 
much more likely to notice whatever needs explanation. He had once made such _ 
an arrangement in his own school, and was sometimes puzzled himself at the 
questions that were asked. One boy wanted to know why it was that the nails 
on his father’s barn-door had frost on them, while the boards did not. Another 
asked why the boards on his barn-door had frost on them, when the nails did not. 
Another could not understand why the ice was higher on the borders of Jamaica 
Pond than in th®middle. Another could not see why the ice cracked in a cold 
day. He tried as far as possible to have the scholars work out the explanations 
for themselves. They were not always, however, able to do it without his 
assistance, and on such occasions he did not hesitate to do most of the talking 
himself. He believed in setting apart a special time for this exercise, but we 
should not confine ourselves too closely to it. There is always an opportunity to 
convey useful knowledge. Teachers should guard against the danger of talking 
too much. There is a great deal of talking done that amounts to nothing. 
They should take care to be very definite in what they say. They should 
always make up their minds beforehand exactly what they will attempt. Mr 
Hagar closed by recommendimg, for the use of teachers, a book called, ‘‘ Homes 
without Hands.” It contained, he said, material enough to furnish subjects for 
miscellaneous instruction on Natural History for a long time. 


; GEO. K. DANIELL, Jr., Secretary. 





University Cotiecr, Lonpon. Our American Universities and Colleges 
seem quite insignificant when compared with the Faculty of University College 
in London. The following is a list of the various professorships, as appears in a 
London newspaper: “ Latin, Greek, Sanscrit, Hebrew, Arabic and Persian ; 
Teluga, Marathi, Hindostani and Hindi; Bengali, Gujrathi, Hindoo Law, English 
Language and Literature, French Language and Literature, Italian Language 
and Literature, German Language and Literature, Comparative Grammar, 
Mathematics, Mathematical Physics, Experimental Physics, Physiology, Chem- 
istry, Civil Engineering, Architecture, Geology, Mineralogy, Drawing, Botany, 
Zodlogy, (Recent and Fossil,) Ancient and Modern History, Political Economy, 

61 
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Law, Jurisprudence. Except in geology and mineralogy, which are under one 
professor, each of the others has a separate professor or teacher. The six | 
languages of Hindostan are probably learned by those who wish to prepare 
themselves for employment in British India.” 





That munificent millionnaire, Mr. George Peabody, has just placed the sum of 
$150,000 in the hands of trustees for the foundation and maintenance of a 
Museum and Professorship of American Archeology and Ethnology, in connec- 
tion with Harvard University. $45,000 of this suin is to be invested as a fund, the 
interest of which shall be applied to forming and preserving collections of 
antiquities and objects relating to the early races of the American continent; 
$45,000 goes to found a Professorship of American Archeology and Ethnology, 


and the remaining $60,000 is to accumulate to $100,000 to build a fire-proof 
museum. 





A correspondent in Wisconsin sends us the following : — 

“ According to a suggestion in a recent number of the “Teacher,” I have 
given the words “caterpillar” and “stomach” to my school, aiid obtained the 
following methods of spelling these two words : 

“ Caterpillar, catterpillar, catipillar, cattipiler, catipiller, catapillar, catapilar, 
catepiller, cattipiller, caterpiller, catapillier, cattepiller, catipilar, catupillar, 


cuttipillur, catpiler, catepillar, catapelia, catapiler, catipeller, cattapeller, catar- 
pillar. Twenty-two ways. 

“ Stomach, stommach, stumack, stoamach, stomack, tomuch, stummac, stummic, 
stomoch, stumach, stomarch, stumac, stomock, stomac. Fourteen ways.” 





INTELLIGENCE. 
PERSONAL. 


VocaL CULTURE IN THE PvuBLic ScHoots or Roxspury.— Moses T. 
Brown, Professor of Elocution in Tufts College, has been elected teacher of 
Vocal Culture in the Roxbury Public Schools, where he will be occupied a part 
of each week during the whole school year. Professor Brown has recently given 
courses of lessons to the teachers of West Roxbury and West Cambridge, and 
the teachers in both those towns passed warm resolutions of thanks for his 
acceptable labors in their behalf. We understand that his services can be 
secured by teachers, and he will accept a limited number of engagements to 


teach classes anywhere within easy reach of Boston. We hope our readers 


will bear this in mind. ‘ 


Mr. Francis ALLSTON CHANNING, son of Rev. W. H. Channing, and late 
scholar of Exeter College, Oxford University, England, has been elected to a lay 
fellowship in University College. Mr. Channing received the Chancellor's 
prize for the English Essay in 1865 and the Arnold Historical Essay in 1866. 
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Dr. SAMUEL KyrELAND has been appointed Secretary of the Mass. Institute of 
Technology in place of Dr. Thos. H. Webb, deceased. Prof. Gzo. A. OSBORNE, 
of the U. 8S. Naval Academy, has also been appointed Professor of Navigation 
and Nautical Astronomy, Mr. W.. W. BaiLey, son of the late Prof. Bailey, of 
West Point, Assistant in the Laboratory, and Mr. E. C. F. Krauss, Assistant 
Teacher of Modern Languages. The institution numbers 140 students. 


Mr. Cuartes Hurtcanns, for the past nine years an honored and successful 
teacher in the Dwight School, of this city, has resigned his position to accept one 
of even greater importance, — a business agency under the American Missionary 
Board. Mr. Hutchins is eminently the man for the place. His large circle of 
friends will rejoice, with him, that he is accounted worthy of a more responsible, 
and in several respects, a better situation. We look upon his success in his new 
field as certain. 


Ropnrey G. Cuasr, Usher in the Dwight School, has been elected to the 
sub-mastership. Mr. Chase has been in the city but a short time, yet has already 
made his mark. 


WENDELL Hoop, late Principal of the High School in East Randolph, has 
now the charge of a large school at Red Wing, Minn. 


Cuar_es A. MorriLt, sub-master of the Lincoln School, has resigned that 
position, which he has held since the organization of the schoo]. 


Miss Saran S. Ricnarpson, for six years a successful teacher in the Pun- 
chard Free School, Andover, has resigned her position of 1st Assistant, and Miss 
Wilder, of Andover, succeeds her. 


GrorGeE N. BiGELow, late Principal of the Framingham Normal School, has 
been elected Principal of the Putnam Free Academy, Newburyport, in place 
of Hylas Wheeler, who resigns on account of continued ill health. 


Prof. James P. WickersHAM, Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal 
School, at Lincoln, has been appointed Superintendent of Common Schools for 
the State, by Gov. Curtin. 


Prof. CHADBOURNE, of Williamstown, has been appointed President of the 
Agricultural College, at Amherst, in place of Mr. French, resigned. 





OBITUARY. 


It is with no common feelings of sadness that we announce the sudden death, 
by cholera, of our excellent friend and esteemed co-laborer, Mr. Charles 
Ansorge. On Sunday, October 28, at four o’clock in the afternoon, while sitting 
at the organ of which he had the charge, he was seized with the terrible disease, 
and at ten o’clock in the evening his spirit calmly passed into the “ better land.” 











o 
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This sudden departure of a good man has filled the hearts of many with profound 
grief. The friends of education in Massachusetts, among whom he long lived 
and labored, will deeply deplore his death. It seems fitting that this journal, to 
which he devoted for*years a large portion of his time and energies, should bear 
some record of his life and his noble qualities of mind and heart. 

Mr. Ansorge was born November 13, 1817, in Spiller, a town in the province 
of Silesia. His father, who for several years served in the Prussian army, fight- 
ing against Napoleon, began early to give bim a thorough education, especially 
in the science and art of music. The pupil made such rapid progress in his favorite 
study, that at the age of eleven years he played on the large organ of his native 
town, at the regular church service. When twelve years old, he commenced his 
preparation for college life, and in due time he entered the institution at Bunz- 

‘lau. He graduated thence with high honor, receiving a first premium in Latin 
and also in music. Soon afterwards he accepted a situation as a school teacher 
in Petersdorf (about ten miles from his native place), where he labored two 
years with success. He was then called to a higher position, in Glogau. Here 
he found a large school, a wide circle of refined friends, and a field of great 
usefulness. To his arduous duties as a teacher, he added the care of editing a 
public journal. In common with many of the literary men of Prussia, he enter- 
tained, and, as a true patriot, boldly defended, political views, which, as they 
favored the liberties of the people, proved offensive to the government. In con- 
sequence of having written certain articles in support of his liberal sentiments, he 
was summoned before the courts, was tried, and was sentenced to three years’ im- 
prisonment and the loss of citizenship. During the three days allowed between the 
announcement of the sentence and the beginning of its execution, Mr. Ansorge, 
bidding farewell to Fatherland, October 12, 1849, speedily made his way to 
England. His wife having there joined him, they sailed for America. Arriving 
in New York, and not thinking favorably of that city, they came to Boston. Here 
Mr. Ansorge soon made numerous friends, and found an agreeable field of labor. 
He accepted the situation of organist and chorister in the Rev. Nath’l Hall’s church, 
Dorchester, which he retained thirteen years, until his departure to the West. 
He was for four years the teacher of music in the Asylum for the Blind, at South 
Boston. In both of these situations, his success was eminent. As a professor of 
music, both in his public performances and in his private instructions, he main- 
tained a high standard. Avoiding the light and showy music of the day, he 
practised and taught the noble styles of the grand old masters. Simplicity, 
beauty, and strength were the characteristics of his professional efforts. 

While devotedly attached to his stated occupation, he lost none of his interest 
in the cause of public education. He early connected himself with the Norfolk 
County Teachers’ Association, of which he proved an earnest and highly useful 
member. At the meetings of this society, and at the annual conventions of the 
State Teachers’ Association, Mr. Ansorge frequently participated in the debates; 
and all who had the privilege of listening to his remarks, know with what clear- 
ness and compactness his wise thoughts were uttered. He never spoke at 
random, but always after a due consideration of the subject in hand, dealing with 
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fundamental principles of education, and, when occasion required, with the exact 
modes of applying them. 

Notwithstanding that Mr. Ansorge was of foreign birth, and thet his chosen 
profession was not that of school-teaching, so much did his zeal and intelligence 
in educational affairs command the respect and confidence of the teachers of 
Massachusetts, that he was chosen as one of the Resident Editors of the Massa- 
chusetts Teacher. For several years he labored with enthusiasm for this journal, 
and always with a skill, intelligence and fidelity that received the unqualified 
approval of its friends. 

Having visited Chicago in the summer of 1863, to attend the annual meeting 
of the National Teachers’ Association, he was so impressed with the advantages 
presented by that growing city to competent teachers of music, that he resolved 
to avail himself of the opportunities there offered. To the extreme regret of his 
many friends in Massachusetts, he soon bade them farewell, and entered upon 
his new field of labor. His success therein was quickly and abundantly secured. 
As in the East, so in the West, he gathered friends on every hand, and the 
longer he remained, the more firmly he became established in public and private 
regard. 

But, alas! while in the full tide of happiness and prosperity, he has in a mo- 
ment ceased from his labors and triumphs, and “the place that once knew him 
will know him no more.” 

Mr. Ansorge was, in the broad sense of the term, a true man. He was thor- 
oughly earnest in all that he said and did. Professionally he sought for real, not 
for apparent merit. As a lover of popular education, he was always progressive, 
striving for a fuller development of sound principles, and for the application of 
improved methods of instruction. Socially he was a man whom it was a pleasure 
to know. Ever courteous, kind and genial towards all around him, he received 
their esteem and affection. As a friend he was reliable and self-sacrificing. 
Himself of a happy spirit, it was his delight to give happiness to others. His 
influence in all the relations of life was steadily and strongly exerted in behalf 
of knowledge, virtue and truth. 

A good man has gone to his rest. Let us cherish his memory and emulate his 
example. D. B. H. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


An Intropuctory Latin Book, intended as an Elementary Drill-Book on 
the Inflections and Principles of the Language, and as an introduction to the 
Author's Grammar, Reader, and Latin Composition: by Albert Harkness, 
Professor in Brown University. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, 
pp- 162. 


A Latin READER, intended as a Companion. to the Author’s Latin Grammar ; 
with references, suggestions, notes, and Vocabulary, by Albert Harkness. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 212. 


Without disparagement of any other works, we think it may be said that 
classical teachers are substantially agreed that Prof. Harkness’ is now the best 
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Latin Grammar — as great an improvement on “ Andrews and Stoddard” which 
has so long reigned, as that was on old Father Adam who reigned before them. 
The study of Latin in the hands of the best teachers is day by day losing its 
routine character, and becoming a living study, and a real mental training; and 
when we consider how important an element the language has contributed to our 
own, and what an excellent means of arriving at general principles its simple 
structure affords, we are far from believing or wishing that its study should be 
discontinued in our high schools or colleges. A good elementary knowledge, at 
least, of the language ought to be considered a necessary part of the mental outfit 
of every well educated man, whether he be scholar, or man of science. The 
study of the language stands on a totally different footing from that of Greek- 

That much of the teaching of Latin is execrably bad, that the language is 
begun too early, and pursued in a dead, mechanical way, which merely disgusts 
the pupil, is unfortunately too true. We therefore welcome every new text-book 
prepared on better methods, and with more philosophical views, and such we 
believe are those of Prof. Harkness. 

The books, like all the school publications of the Messrs. Appleton, are 
favorably distinguished by clearness of the type, and excellence of materials. 


Hitvarp’s Primer. Edited in Pronouncing Orthography by Edwin Leigh. 
Boston : Brewer & Tileston. 16mo, pp. 48. 


First Lessons iy Reaping: A new method of Teaching the Reading of 
English, by which the ear is trained to discriminate the elementary sounds of 
words, and the eye to recognize the signs used for these sounds in the estab- 
lished orthography. By Richard Soule and Wm. A. Wheeler. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 16 mo, pp. 98. 

Here is a capital opportunity for the employment of that inductive method of 
studying educational problems recommended by President Hill in an extract which 
we printed in our last number. Two new methods for overcoming the diffi- 
culties, which so thickly beset the beginner in the art of reading, are pre- 
sented, each the fruit of the zealous labours of earnest men, and the problems to 
decide are which has the most merit, and whether either essentially shortens the 
road through the intricacies and irregularities of English orthography. We 
think the only true way to decide these questions is to institute a series of care- 
ful experiments, under circumstances as equally favorable as possible, and to 
note the results as compared with those from the ordinary methods. We believe 
ourselves that the little books contain something really valuable, and we trust 
their methods will be fairly and fully tested. We do not feel qualified to decide 
between them or to determine beforehand how great will be the benefit derived 
from them. 

The book of Messrs. Soule and Wheeler—names well known to students of 
English—has been prepared upon the plan and with the concurrence of the Rev. 
Mr. Zachos. Mr. Leigh’s book has upon its cover testimonials from Mr. Calkins, 
Assistant Superintendent of New York, Mr. Philbrick, Superintendent in 
Boston, Dr. Lothrop and others of the Boston School Committee, President Hill, 
Dr. Geo. B. Emerson, Gen. Fisk, of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and others. 
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Hints to Youna Men, on THE TRUE RELATION OF THE Sexes, by 
John Ware, M. D. Prepared at the request of a Committee, and published 
under their sanction. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 16mo, pp. 65. 


The name of the admirable author of this little tract, is evidence enough that 
a delicate subject will be handled with wisdom ard good judgment, and if 
any further guarantee were required, it would be furnished by the names of the 
committee who procured its publication: Theophilus Parsons, Samuel G. Howe, 
Alexander H. Vinton, George B. Emerson, and J.B. Waterbury. It is now 
reissued in a very neat form, and the publishers offer to send copies for 40 cents, 
and will supply clergymen and others interested in its wide dissemination for 30 
cents. We hope that it will again find an extensive circulation. 
A Fourts Reaper. Of a grade between the Third and Fourth Readers of 


the School and Family Series. By Marcius Willson. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 12mo, pp. 312. 


Mr. Willson’s series of readers is distinguished from others by containing a 
large amount of practical instruction in Natural History, Natural Philosophy, 
Physiology, etc., and on that account seems to us exceedingly well adapted for 
use in Common Schools of a grade below the High School, as it gives the only 
opportunity for the acquirement of that kind of knowledge in such schools,—a 
knowledge of vastly more importance to the children than anything they will 
learn from many of the selections in our ordinary school reading-books. The pre- 
sent volume has some nice illustrated lessons about insects along with the more 


miscellaneous selections. These last are taken largely from living writers, as we 
think they should be—from Mrs. Stowe, Jean Ingelow, and that English lady who 
writes so nicely for children, Mrs. Gatty, from Fanny Fern and Donald E. 
Mitchell, Dickens, &c., &c. It is, like all its companions, illustrated with neat 
wood cuts. 


Principra Latina, Part II. A First Latin Reading book, containing an 
Epitome of Cesar’s Gallic Wars, and L’Homond’s Lives of Distinguished 
Romans: by Wm. Smith, LL. D., re-edited by Henry Drisler, LL. D. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 12mo, pp. 375. 


We have always been of opinion that Cesar’s Commentaries was a very 
unsuitable book for beginners. To study it thoroughly and’ rightly is a task for a 
pretty mature scholar; and skimmed over in the manner of school-boys, it is a 
very dry and uninteresting task. We are glad therefore to see our old friend 
“ Viri Rome ” in a new dress, and with a critical apparatus adapted to the wants 
of these times. There is a dictionary, a full body of notes, a short treatise on 
Military Antiquities, and the Editor has prefaced the work by a little essay on 
Latin school-books, by that admirable and veteran teacher, Prof. Pillans, so long 
at the head of the famous High School of Edinburgh. The book is clearly and 
compactly printed, and presents a very neat appearance. 


An Appress delivered at Brattleboro’, Vermont, by invitation of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Vermont, Sept. 7, 1866, by John A. Andrew, Boston 
White & Potter. 8vo, pamphlet, pp. 44. 


Our readers will find in another part of our number an interesting discussion on 
the subject of imparting miscellaneous information in schools, — teaching what in 
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England goes by the name of “common things.” We have ourselves pretty strong 
opinions upon the subject if we bad room to state them. We think it would be safe 
with only a blackboard, a pile of slates, a map of the world, and the daily news- 
paper, for a live teacher to keep a better school than is kept by many a cast-iron 
teacher with the help of all the school-books that ever were published, and all 
the machinery of school rules that ever was devised. We are afraid that routine is 
killing our schools, that it is the necessity of getting classes up to pass examinations 
and earn medals, that is in the way of real learning. Machinery and routine 
never can take the place of life, though we do not deny that machinery and 
routine have their place when great multitudes of children are gathered together. 

These remarks may not seem very apropos to the title at the head of our 
notice, but they are more so than they appear. We could not help thinking as 
we looked through the admirable address of Ex-Gov. Andrew—a live man, if 
ever there was one, an honor to his State and to the nation, — what an admira- 
ble lesson was here for a live teacher and a live school — what a blessed time it 
will be when teachers, depending on themselves and without the fear of school- 
committeesalways before them, shall be allowed to train their children to think, 
and shall learn the art of teaching history, geography, arithmetic, political econ- 
omy, and patriotism and pride in their native land, out of such an address, 
crowded as it is with valuable facts and statistics, and from such a man as we 
have here ! 


Hore AND Have; or, FANNY GRANT AMONG THE INDIANS. By Oliver 
Optic. ~ 

Haste anv Waste; or, THe YounG Pitot or Lake CuampLain. By 
Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 16mo, pp. 612. 
Two juveniles by an author who needs no introduction, and which a jury of 

youngsters, to whom we submitted them, pronounced “ prime.” 


CanTARA: or, Teacher of Singing: a complete Musical Text-Book, for schools 
of every grade. Edited and arranged by Francis H. Nash and George F. 
Bristow, Teachers of Music in the Public Schools of New York City. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 8vo, pp. 144. 

A book of exercises, of whose merits we are unhappily too ignorant to judge; 
but we rejoice to see cheap musical text-books multiplying, and hope the time 
will come when music will be. as indispensable an element in public school 
teaching as reading or ciphering. The admirable results exhibited at our late 
convention show what can be done in this direction by accomplished and devoted 
teachers. 


Mavrice-Porrevin: Cours théorique et pratique de Langue Francaise adopté 
en France par le Conseil de |’ Instruction Publique. Grammaire Frangaise 
Elémentaire. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 12mo, pp. 191. 

This is an elementary French grammar, in French. The fact that it is adopted 
by the Council of Public Instruction in France is guarantee of its excellence 
We should think it would be a good plan for pupils somewhat advanced to use 
it, or at least to read it through. 
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Princrptes OF LINEAR AND PeRsPFcTIvE DRAWING. By William B 
Fowle. New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 12mo, pp. 94. 


A reprint, we believe, of an old work by a well-known author. 


AN AMERICAN FamiLy 1n GerRMANY. By J. Ross Browne., Illustrated by 

the author. New York: Harper & Bros. 12mo, pp. 381. 

A collection of what look like very amusing papers, which first appeared, we 
believe, in “ Harper’s Monthly.” They are profusely illustrated by the author’s 
own pencil. Beside the chapters which give the book its title, it also contains 
“ A Whirl Through Algeria,” and “A Visit to the Salt Mines of Wieliczka.” 
The illustrations to the last are particularly good. 


Great in Goopness. A memoir of George N. Briggs, Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, from 1844 to 1851: by William C. Richards. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 12mo, pp. 452. 

Governor Briggs was not a great man, but it was fit that he should have a 
memorial in the shape of a biography, for he was eminently a representative 
man, and a representative of a class, with whom, more than with any other, 
rest the destinies of our republican institutions; the class we mean of sturdy, 
self-reliant, God-fefring men of humble origin, who are the architects of their 
own fortunes, and who, without great genius, great wealth, or great learning, 
become the honored and trusted servants of their fellow-citizens in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. Rising from the people, and belonging to them, these 
men understand their wants and wishes. Bred up in the stern school of poverty, 
they have learned some of life’s best lessons by struggling manfully with 
difficulties, and bravely overcoming obstacles. Their sterling integrity, and truly 
religious spirit, have been found in many an emergency a far better reliance 
than the shining talents, or the mere outward polish and culture of far more 
brilliant men. It is to the strong sense, and sound principle of this middle 
class, more than to all else, that New England owes her success and her prosperity. 

Governor Briggs deserves special notice at our hands, as an earnest and 
consistent friend of popular education. The only college from which he gradu- 
ated was a country farm-yard, but he was at all times a supporter of all measures 
that would give to the coming generations better opportunities for mental 
improvement than he enjoyed himself. 


An INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC: with an Introduction to Written Arithmetic. 
By G. A. Walton. Boston: Brewer & Tileston. 16mo, pp. 176. 


An addition to Mr. Walton’s well-known series, —“ a connecting link between 
the Pictorial Primary and the Written Arithmetic, reviewing and extending the 
lessons upon simple numbers of the former, and illustrating by small concrete 
numbers the principles applied more abstractly and with larger numbers in the 
latter.” 


Tue Firta Reaper. By Richard Edwards, Principal of the Illinois State 
Normal University. New York: Mason Bros. 12mo, pp. 478. 


This book, like that of Mr. Philbrick’s noticed in our last.number, contains a 
large proportion of extracts from the authors of the day, and so is a live book, 
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interesting to the pupils for whom it is intended. A good feature is the occa- 
sional analysis of a piece by a series of notes and questions Few would believe 
the little intelligent knowledge derived from the mere reading of pieces by 
children, if that reading is not followed up by careful questioning and oral ex- 
planation. Mr. Edwards, in his analyses, has taken a step in the right direction. 
The lessons are preceded by a phonic analysis of the sounds of the language, which 
will prove a useful addition. 


Systematic Human Parysiorocy ANATOMY AND Hycrexr. By T. S. 
Lambert, M. D. Second Edition. New York: Wm. Wood & Co. 12mo, 
pp- 420. 

We are not competent to pass judgment on the scientific merits of this book, 
as compared with other similar treatises. We can only say that great pains 
seem to have been taken to digest and systematize the information, that the 
wood-cuts are very clearly executed, and that the book contains an appendix of 
thirty very well-drawn anatomical plates. 


CuryTtiAn Eruics, or the Science of Duty, by Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D. 
New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., 12mo, pp. 170. 


A very concise didactic treatise on Ethics. It looks to us*both meagre and 
dry, but it might serve as text for the commentary of a good teacher. The sub- 
ject of morals, to be made interesting to the young, must be treated in a more 
genial fashion: illustrations must be drawn from the records of history and the 


experience of life. 


ANNUAL Report oF THE BOARD oF EDUCAT:ON OF THE New HAveEN 
Ciry Scnoor District for the year ending Sept. 1, 1866. CATALOGUE OF 
THE OFFICERS AND STUDENTS OF YaLE COLLEGE, 1866-7. OBITUARY 
REcoRD OF THE GRADUATES OF YALE CoLLeEGE. Pusuic Acts RELAT- 
mG TO ComMON SCHOOLS IN THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT, Jan. 1866. 
FouRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE 
State Rerorm ScHoo.t oF THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT. ANNUAL 
REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE STATE OF CONNECTI- 
cuT. AN ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE oF CAMBRIDGE from the School 
Committee concerning a recent case of Corporal Punishment in the Allston 
Grammar School. WELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BoarRpD or Epvu- 
CATION OF THE City oF CHICAGO. GRADED CoURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR THE PusLic SCHOOLS oF CHICAGO, with accompanying directions to 
teachers. ‘Tnx TEACHERS’ Excursion ; an Essay read before the Teachers’ 
Institute of San Francisco, by Miss Laura T. Fowler, of the Lincoln Grammar 
School, published by the Teachers’ Excursion Party. First ANNUAL CaTA- 
LOGUE OF THE STaTE NoRMAL ScHoot oF MARYLAND. ReEporRT oF 
THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF THE Town OF REHOBOTH. ANNUAL EXAmM- 
INATION OF THE ALBANY FEMALE ACADEMY. CATALOGUE OF THE ILLI- 
nors NorMAL University. Report or tHe STateE TEACHERS’ Con- 
VENTION, held at the Academy Hall, Houston, Texas, July 4, 1866. 
TweELFtH SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
ScHOOLs OF THE City oF Boston. ELEVENTH ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
OF THE SOUTHWESTERN NoRMAL ScuHoor, LEBANON, OHIO. 


We should be ungrateful to the many friends who have favored us with educa- 
tional documents, if we did not at least return our thanks for their favors. Many 
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of them contain matter of weighty import, to which we hope to return when we 
can arrive at that blessed time when we can have a little more leisure to devote 
to editorial duties. 


Tue AtLantic Montuty. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

It is superfluous to praise a magazine which everybody reads. We can only 
record our opinion, that it is, on the whole, the best original periodical which the 
country produces, and we do not believe its enterprising publishers will allow, 
any of the many new ventures to excel it. The’present No. contains an inter- 
esting account of John Pierpont, more extracts from Hawthorne’s note-book 


another instalment of Miss Palfrey’s novel, a gossiping Account of Broadway 
ete. 


Every Sarurpay. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Neat and cheap. No one can complain that he does not here receive his full 
money’s worth. In addition to an agreeable selection of shorter articles from 
English periodicals, Miss Thackeray’s charming story “The Village on the 
Cliff,” is reproduced, as well as Mr. Yates’ novel “ Black Sheep,” from All 
the Year Round. 


THE INDEPENDENT. Henry C. Bowen, publisher. 5 Beekman Street, New 
York. 


We are as far as we can well be, from sympathizing with the school of theology 


of which the “ Independent” is the leading organ; but we read it nevertheless 
from week to weck, with ever-increasing interest and pleasure. And, after all, 
of what small, what very small account, are abstract questions of theology as be- 
tween men who are all equally in earnest for the right, who equally desire to 
serve God and help their fellow-men, and lead a life on earth which they can 
afford, when the end comes, not to be afraid or ashamed of. And accordingly 
we desire to hold out the right hand of fellowship to a paper which is constantly 
uttering such brave and manly words for freedom; which is so liberal, so gener- 
ous, so progressive. New York City is the great sink and cesspool of the nation ; 
but we need not despair even of the city of the World and the Herald,— the 
city, a portion of which is fitly represented in Congress by gamblers, jail-birds, 
and prize-fighters, by Fernando Wood and John Morrissey, — while it has the 
Independent and Theodore Tilton. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL Report oF THE New ENGLAND FEMALE MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 


We take from this report the following interesting facts in regard to the spread 


of medical education among women. It is an honor to Boston to have originated 
a movement so important : 


“The study and practice of the healing art have now become recognized 
branches of female education and employment in our own country, and our 
example is beginning to be followed in Sane e. 

“Some years ago a letter came to the eiiews of the college from the Duch- 
ess of Fleury, in the Kingdom of Sardinia, asking for particulars respecting the 
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plan and course of education in the institution. A medical.college for women 
was opened in London in 1864, and the first graduated doctress in England, 
having received her degree from one of the examining and licensing corpora- 
tions of the profession, has recently been installed with much ceremony as phy- 
sician in a hospital for women ond. children. A young woman jn Paris; havin 
achieved the position of Mistress of Arts, has been allowed by governmenta 
authority to enter upon the attainment of a full medical education. Two ladies 
have been regularly admitted at the Medical School in Zurich, Switzerland, and 
some months since a medical officer in the Russian service made particular inqui- 
ries in New York in reference to the medical education of women in this country, 
having been requested to do so by the Emperor, in consequence of the desire of 
ladies in St. Petersburg to obtain a medical education. 

“There can be no better evidence that female physicians are a natural and 
legitimate want of society, than the ready wee to the idea in our own and 
other countries. The New England Female Medical College, opened in Boston 
in 1848, is the oldest institution of the kind in existence, and to our city and 
commonwealth is due the credit of having initiated this great and philanthropic 
movement. In no part of the world is there a better field for the success of the 
per 0 than in New England, for nowhere is there a higher grade of female 

ucation.” 


AppLeTon’s MATHEMATICAL Serres. A Practical Arithmetic by G. P. 
Quackenbos, A. M., upon the basis of the works of George R. Perkins, LL.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 324. . 

“The great distinguishing feature of this book,” says the preface, “ is that it*is 
adapted to the present state of things The last five years have been five years 
of financial changes, — specie payments have been suspended, prices have doub- 
led, the tariff has been altered, a national tax levied, etc. No arithmetic that 
ignores these changes should be placed in the hands of youth. Time is too 
precious to be wasted in learning things wrong, only to unlearn them on entering 
into active life. Our examples are adapted to the present, the prices given are 
those of to-day, the difference between gold and currency is recognized and 
taught, and the rates of duties agree with the present tariff; the mode of com- 
puting the national income tax is explained ; a full description is given of the 
different classes of United States securities, with examples to show the compar- 
ative results of investments in them.” 

This is certainly the right way to make a practical arithmetic. The book, like 
all the Messrs. Appleton’s school-books, presents a very neat appearance. 


Tue Livine AGE. 

Our venerable friend The Living Age — we know not how many volumes 
_it counts, but their number is an evidence of the public appreciation — brings 
us punctually its excellent selection from English political journals, its lighter 
articles from the magazines, and its well-selected serial novel. The Living Age 
is good anywhere ; but if we lived in the country and could take but one magazine, 
and wanted to get the best variety for our money, we think we should not 
hesitate long about investing our eight dollars in Mr. Littell’s miscellany. 





